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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


As NSSC moves into its eighth year, its purposes and program 
should be carefully re-examined in light of changing concepts and 
the success or failure of activities during the past seven years. On 
the basis of a candid review of the state of the Society, I wish to 
present some suggestions concerning our operation during this year. 

During the past seven years NSSC has made many substantial 
contributions to the field of communication. The Society has spon- 
sored many sectional meetings on communication at the annual 
conventions of the Speech Association of America and the regional 
speech associations. No doubt these papers and discussions are in 
part responsible for the present wide-spread interest in the im- 
provement of human communication in and out of academic circles. 
Probably many communication programs in schools, colleges and 
industries reflect the information and inspiration which teachers 
and leaders received at NSSC-sponsored meetings. 

No less important has been the Journal of Communication with 
its quarterly offering of articles on many phases of communication 
written by people from many different areas of American liie. Not 
only is it regular fare for members of the Society, but it is available 
for general use in many college and university libraries. Thanks 
to able editors the Journal has always represented the wide range 
of interests of the members of the organization. 

Here and there about the country members of the Society, in 
the name of NSSC, have been responsible for the organization of 
local chapters which have included persons from all walks of life 
in the community. The results of such efforts in Denver, East 
Lansing, Portland, Seattle, and Honolulu are difficult to assess, 
but no doubt the very existence of such groups stimulated interest 
in the study of communication. 

The study and research committees have had their ups and 
downs, but in specific areas they have encouraged and reported 
thoughtful studies of specific problems. Despite the difficulties of 
operation by mail and widely scattered membership, some of the 
committees, with able chairmen and enthusiastic members, have 
functioned effectively over a period of years. The individual con- 
tributions of members of these committees encouraged by the 
chairmen have added much to our knowledge of the communication 


process. 
[3] 
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Assets should also be tallied within the Society. The member- 
ship, though fluid, has included a healthy cross-section of com- 
munication leaders and teachers in schools and colleges, the pro- 
fessions, and business and industry. At all times about one-third 
of the members have been from non-academic vocations. Members 
have come and gone, but a substantial number of persons have con- 
tinued their membership uninterrupted during these seven years. 
These devoted members have provided needed continuity in the 
organization and have helped to make the Summer Conference an 
institution. 

Cooperation and harmony have marked our relationships with 
SAA, the regional speech associations, and the Conference on Col- 
lege Composition and Communication (CCCC). NSSC and CCCC 
have made special membership provisions for members of the other 
group and have included in their respective journals news of the 
other organization’s activities. 

Having counted our blessings, let us consider some of the 
current problems and needs of the Society. 

Most of the study and research committees have not been 
functioning satisfactorily. Apparently only eight of the fifteen com- 
mittees exist except on paper; two are currently without chair- 
men. If these committees are to be the heart of the organization, 
much thought needs to be given to their composition and their 
methods of operation with a view to possible re-organization. 
Perhaps the committees concerned with communication pro- 
grams in elementary and secondary schools and colleges should 
be abandoned because these are the areas in which CCCC is 
operating with considerable effectiveness. We need closer ties with 
the companion organization; one way would be to delineate our 
respective areas of operation. 

The other eleven committees need to spell out their specific 
objectives and procedures, remembering always the limitation of 
time which affects all members. There is a tendency on the part of 
committee chairmen to take in too much territory, io set goals 
too far ahead, to undertake tasks which are impossible for volun- 
teer members scattered about the country to accomplish. To cut 
down the number of committees, to secure an enthusiastic com- 
mitment from each committee chairmen or replace him, to get 
each committee to focus its attention on one or two modest joint 
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The President’s Message 5 


projects, and to re-emphasize the value of reporting individual 
research studies in the area through Society publications will chal- 
lenge the energy and ingenuity of the new Second Vice-President. 

Membership is a perennial problem. Our ability to secure mem- 
bers and to hold them is apparently determined by what we have 
to offer them and by their identification with the activities of the 
Society while they are members. The Journal and the Newsletter 
are vitally important in securing and holding members. Although 
their size and frequency of publication are financially limited, 
serious thought should be given to ways and means of putting 
them out monthly. 

I am a great believer in the power of the intra-society publica- 
tion to knit members together in a common endeavor. Therefore, 
I favor a monthly Newsletter, reporting not only news of NSSC 
meetings, communication courses, workshops and conferences, and 
achievements of individual members, but progress reports on acti- 
vities of study and research committees and extensive annotated 
bibliographies of articles, books, pamphlets and mimeos on all 
aspects of communication. In 2ddition it should contain monthly 
notes from the Placement Service and the local chapters. 

Our relationships with the regional speech associations and 
SAA seem to be good, but similar cooperation could well be ex- 
tended to the various national and regional English associations 
and to colleges and industries sponsoring communication work- 
shops and management conferences. 

Twice during the past few years efforts have been made to 
organize an Information Center which might serve as a clearing 
house for information about communication materials and programs. 
Difficulties beset the venture from the start. It was early apparent 
that it would be financially impractical to bring such materials 
together in a central office from which they might be sent on re- 
quest. One compromise suggestion was to have one copy of each 
item on file at the Center and to prepare bibliographies of items 
available in each area to send out on request. A start was made 
along this line by including lists of materials not in general circula- 
tion in the Newsletter. Requests for the materials listed indicated 
that the procedure was effective. However, despite these efforts the 
Center has not functioned effectively over a period of time, per- 
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haps because members ceased to send in materials or to write 
for materials. 

The newest service of the Society is the Placement Service 
which is still in the experimental stages. We do all we can to en- 
courage colleges and universities to train communication teachers 
and specialists; therefore, it seems logical that we should try to 
bring the trained communication teacher or specialist and his 
potential employer together. Since the CCCC is operating such a 
service for college teachers of communication, we might well col- 
laborate with CCCC, broadening and extending the service to in- 
clude communication specialists for business and industry. Perhaps 
this is another point at which we can breech the academic wall. 

Local chapters are the product of local effort and depend for 
their success upon the ability of local leaders. We should do all 
in our power to support and encourage such community organiza- 
tions, providing program ideas and publicizing chapter activities. 
If they endure, they become strong points in the organization, 
contributing new members and new ideas which tend to strengthen 
the total program of NSSC. 

As an affiliate of SAA we have long enjoyed our joint winter 
meetings and our close cooperation with the officers and interest 
groups of SAA, but it seemed clear to many of us at the Boston 
convention that if we are to survive as an autonomous group and 
to fulfill our purposes as stated in the constitution, we must live less 
in the shadow of SAA. For a long time it has been apparent that 
the time was coming when we must stand on our own feet if we 
would continue to appeal to persons with widely varying interests 
in communication. 

The time is now. At Boston an amendment to the constitution 
was approved calling for the annual election of officers at the Sum- 
mer Conference, thus making the Summer Conference our annual 
business meeting. However, it was agreed that an open meeting of 
the National Council should be held at the SAA convention, and, 
of course, that we should continue to work closely with SAA in 
planning the December program. The implications of this action 
are significant. One of the objections to the winter meeting was 
that a small number of members who determined policies and elected 
officers for NSSC; therefore, extraordinary efforts must be made to 
encourage members to attend the 1958 Summer Conference. Also, 
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without changing the informal conference atmosphere of the sum- 
mer meeting, we shall have to include in the program time to 
transact business. Finally, if we are to meet the objection that the 
winter meetings did not attract a cross-section of our heterogeneous 
membership, we must work hard to see that attendance at the 1958 
Summer Conference is not only larger but more representative 
than in past summer meetings. 

It is obvious from this brief review of the problems we face 
that NSSC is still struggling to become a recognized, functioning 
organization with a vital role to play in the academic and in- 
dustrial life of our nation and our world. The officers of NSSC 
pledge themselves this year to look again at the problems that 
plague us, to propose and implement new solutions to those prob- 
lems, and to dare to try new ideas and discard those which have 


proved ineffectual. 
Donald E. Bird 








IF ONLY SOMEONE WOULD LISTEN 
Ratpu G. NICHOLS AND LEoNARD A. STEVENS 


All of us are frequently motivated by a strong human need to 
talk to someone who will listen to us. 

This struggle for listeners was dramatically illustrated a few 
years ago in a short story written by John O’Hara. It was called 
The Man Who Had to Talk to Somebody. The story’s main char- 
acter, Williams, worked in an office with the story’s author. Oc- 
casionally he would take the author out to lunch. During luncheon 
Williams would remain silent for a long time, and then he would 
start to tell about his past life, a tragic one. At successive lunch- 
eons Williams would talk about the same things from his past, over 
and over. 

“Williams,” says O’Hara, “always had to have somebody to talk 
to when he really wanted to talk, and it didn’t seem to make much 
difference who it was.” 

Later, Williams was fired. “I am sure I'll never see him again,” 
says O’Hara, “but wherever he is he is probably still taking 
strangers out to lunch and telling them just the things he told me.” 


Unburdening Is Important 


Williams is not an unusual character. The world is full of peo- 
ple like The Man Who Had to Talk to Somebody. Perhaps they 
are troubled, they have problems to solve, or they have nothing 
special on their minds—they only want to talk to somebody. We all 
experience the same feeling. It is so good to be able to talk to 
somebody who will listen. Not that we necessarily have any in- 
formation to communicate. Nor do we want advice or solutions for 
the problems we may relate. But we do have a strong desire to be 
heard, and if someone will sit still and listen we come away feeling 


Ralph G. Nichols — Professor of rhetoric and head of communication pro- 
gram, University of Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota. Past president of NSSC. 

Leonard A. Stevens— Free-lance writer and lecturer, New Milford, Con- 
necticut. 

From the book, ARE YOU LISTENING? by Ralph G. Nichols, Ph.D. & 
Leonard A. Stevens, published by McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. Copy- 
right © 1957 by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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If Only Someone Would Listen 9 


that we got something off our chests; that an emotional unburden- 
ing took place. 

The recognition of this need for listeners is certainly not new. 
Some 4,400 years ago, Ptahhotep, one of the pharaohs, instructed 
the viziers and officers of his staff as follows: “An official who must 
listen to the pleas of clients should listen patiently and without 
rancor, because a petitioner wants attention to what he says even 
more than the accomplishing of that for which he came.” 

The recognition of what lies behind this need for listeners is 
comparatively new. An understanding of what happens when a per- 
son talks and another listens is found at the foundations of today’s 
psychotherapy. The psychiatrist’s most important tool is listening. 
And “nondirective counseling,” now practiced more and more widely 
throughout business and industry, depends upon persons trained 
to listen quietly and objectively. 

It is not the purpose of this book to discuss lengthily the facets 
of psychotherapy, and by no means to suggest that we can all be- 
come amateur psychotherapists among our friends simply by listen- 
ing to them. However, many of us do not understand why we are 
needed as listeners when someone feels he has to talk to get some- 
thing off his mind. A fairly simple understanding of this need may 
help to produce the kind of listening that is required. 


He Must Taik With Himself 


As you may know, each of us is psychologically constructed in 
two parts. In effect, we are two persons within one. There’s a 
surface part, the one that a person is aware of in his conscious 
thoughts. * And there is a subsurface part within each person de- 
scribed as “repressed,” or “subconscious.” The surface part is used 
for conscious control of what a person says and does. The sub- 
surface part also plays an important role, causing the individual to 
say or do things more or less unconsciously. 

Frequently the two forces within one human being fail to agree, 
and the person finds himself in trouble. He is torn between what he 
thinks on the conscious level and what his subconscious mind tells 
him. You might say that he has two bosses. When he starts to say 
something, both bosses give orders. What he says, therefore, often 
comes out distorted. He is not saying what he really means, nor 
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can he always fully understand what he says. With such a situa- 
tion the person finds it difficult to communicate with other people. 
Under these conditions he is said to be emotionally maladjusted, 
or “neurotic.” 

When there’s a conflict between two people, they can sometimes 
settle their differences by communication with each other. They 
talk things over until there’s a meeting of minds. When there are 
conflicts between the two levels of a person’s mind, communica- 
tion is also needed to settle the differences. In short, the conscious 
part of the mind must learn what goes on in the subconscious part 
in order to bring it under control. This form of communication 
is the hardest of all. It requires a degree of personal insight that 
few people have. 

However, there is a way that we can communicate with our- 
selves, but it requires the help of another individual—a listener, 
and a very good one. If we find such a listener—and they are hard 
to find—he, in a sense, becomes a mirror that throws back a reflec- 
tion of ourselves. The listener hears our words but, what is more 
important, we hear ourselves talking. If the listener remains active, 
but silent, giving us a chance to talk freely, thoughts from both the 
conscious and subconscious levels of our brain are put into words. 
As a result we have the opportunity to hear both parts of our brain 
speaking. Many times this results in the self-communication we 
have been seeking. 

Let’s see how all this works in an actual case. 

A number of years ago an associate of mine was teaching a friend 
to drive an automobile. During one of the lessons the student 
driver, panic-stricken, pushed the accelerator to the floor and let go 
of the steering wheel. The car, out of control, went over a bank and 
struck a large rock. No one was hurt, but both people were thor- 
oughly frightened. 

For the next ten years my associate experienced a recurring 
nightmare in which he dreamed of the accident. Night after night 
he would leap up from his sleep thinking that he was riding in a 
car that was out of control. 

During this period the man thought the nightmare was caused 
by fear resulting from the accident. Before going to bed he often 
would try to talk himself out of the fear. But as well as he thought 
he understood the nightmare’s cause, he couldn’t get rid of the bad 
dream. 
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In New York City he visited a psychiatrist and explained the 
problem. The doctor told him that probably the accident was not 
the real cause of the nightmare; that undoubtedly there was a 
deeper source of trouble lying in his subconscious mind. If this 
could be brought to light, said the psychiatrist, the nightmare 
would probably disappear because the man’s conscious mind could 
then cope with the problem. The psychiatrist offered to help the 
man on this specific trouble. 

For a number of hours spaced a week apart the man with the 
nightmare visited the psychiatrist. The psychiatrist asked him to 
tell about his past life. The doctor wanted to hear all the thoughts 
that the man associated with the nightmare and with other dreams 
that he could remember. During each session the psychiatrist, seated 
across a desk from his patient, listened patiently and understand- 
ingly. 

After many weeks a remarkable thing happened to the patient. 
“During one or two of the sessions,” he says, “the real reason for the 
nightmare slowly dawned upon me. For weeks I had frequently 
mentioned the strong sway that my father held over me. He was 
very much against my leaving home when I was ready for college. 
It was his desire that I remain at home and follow the kind of life 
he had led, and it didn’t include college. 

“But against his wishes I left home. Years later I experienced 
fear when I felt I had disobeyed my father. I was afraid that some 
superior insight might have told him that in the world away from 
home I wouldn’t be able to control my life. Here, I slowly realized, 
was a situation comparable to the automobile accident. The fear 
of an out-of-control automobile was similar to the fear of my life 
being out of control. Possibly, I thought, the accident serves as only 
a symbol for this deeper feeling. The psychiatrist encouraged me to 
talk more about this feeling and it became clearer and clearer in 
my mind. At the same time the nightmare went away and it is now 
a thing of the past.” 

Here is a case where the listener, in the person of the psychia- 
trist, allowed the talker to communicate within himself, a thing he 
had never been able to do by himself. In a very real sense, the man 
heard his subsconscious mind speaking and it told him what lay be- 
low the surface to cause the nightmare. Once this communication 
had occurred the man could cope with the problem on the con- 
scious level and the nightmare ended. 
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We Are All Sounding Boards 


Very few people go to psychiatrists with their problems. But 
many people take their troubles to close friends and relatives. We 
cannot, as laymen, possibly offer our friends the help that a good 
psychiatrist gives to a patient. But there’s no reason that we can’t 
become helpful listeners. Good listening in such cases can do no 
harm; it may do some good. 

Dr. Elton Mayo of Harvard University says: “One friend, one 
person who is truly understanding, who takes the trouble to listen 
to us as we consider our problems, can change our whole outlook 
on the world.” 

Dr. Florence Hollis, professor of social work at Columbia Uni- 
versity, puts it this way: “When a person knows that he has a good 
listener to talk to, he'll share his thoughts more fully, which, in 
turn, makes it easier for the caseworker to help him with his prob- 
lems. And, moreover, as he talks, the person needing help often 
finds a good solution to his problems himself.” 

This helpful kind of listening is most clearly described by the 
term “nondirective.” The word refers to the reaction that a listener 
should present to a talker who is trying to discuss his own problems. 
Another way of putting it is to say that the listener makes an ef- 
fort to understand what is said, but he refains from giving any 
directions. 

And here we hit upon the major failing of most of us when we 
are called upon to listen to a person who simply needs to talk. 
Many times we do not understand the role we are being called 
upon to play. We feel that we are being asked to offer advice or a 
good solution to the talker’s problems. The moment we start giving 
the advice, our listening loses its nondirective quality and also its 
effectiveness. 

The good nondirective listener realizes that his role is that of 
a sounding board. The talker really doesn’t want advice. He wants 
a good reason to talk freely so that he can listen to his own thoughts 
as they are put into words. With this opportunity to hear both 
sides of himself speak, he may be able to furnish his own advice or 
problem solutions. 

In brief, the good nondirective listener accepts what is said, 
tries hard to understand it, and above all, makes no evaluative judg- 
ments. 
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Dr. Carl Rogers, the well-known psychologist, put it this way: 
“Tf I can listen to what he tells me, if I can understand how it 
seems to him, if I can sense the emotional flavor which it has for 
him, then I will be releasing potent forces of change within him. 

“Again, if I can really understand how he hates his father, or 
hates the company, or hates Communists—if I can catch the flavor 
of his fear of insanity, or his fear of atom bombs or of Russia— 
it will be the greatest help to him in altering those hatreds and 
fears and in establishing realistic and harmonious relationships with 
the very people and situations toward which he has felt hatred and 
fear. We know from our research that such empathetic understand- 
ing—understanding with a person, not about him—is such an effec- 
tive approach that it can bring about major changes in personality.” 

If you would like to find out for yourself how difficult it is 
to listen without making evaluative judgments, try a little experi- 
ment that has been suggested by Dr. Rogers. 

The next time you find yourself in a heated discussion with 
your family or friends, ask that the following rule be put into effect 
for a time: 

“Each person can speak up for himself only after he has first 
restated the ideas and feelings of the previous speaker accurately 
and to the speaker’s satisfaction.” 

“You see what this would mean, ” says Dr. Rogers. “It would 
simply mean that before presenting your own point of view, it 
would be necessary for you to achieve the other speaker’s frame 
of reference—to understand his thoughts and feelings so well that 
you could summarize them for him. Sounds simple, doesn’t it? But 
if you try it, you will discover that it is one of the most difficult 
things you have ever tried to do. However, once you have been 
able to see the other’s point of view, your own comments will have 
to be drastically revised. You will also find the emotion going out 
of the discussion, the differences being reduced, and those differ- 
ences which remain being of a rational and understanding sort.” 


Listening Takes Courage 


Why is the seemingly simple act of nondirective listening so 
difficult to accomplish? The best answer probably lies in the fact 
that such listening requires a kind of courage that few of us have 
ever mustered. 
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Whenever we listen thoroughly to another person’s ideas we 
open ourselves up to the possibility that some of our own ideas are 
wrong. Most of us fight change, especially when it has to do with 
altering thoughts that may have been with us since childhood. 
Therefore, when we listen, something from inside makes us want 
to fight the change in our thinking that might be brought by what 
we hear. “Hold on there,” we are urged to say. “You must be 
wrong. That isn’t the way I think. And you’re not going to change 
my mind. I won’t allow it. Now you listen to me.” 

To face up to the possibility of changing our minds requires 
courage. Without it nondirective listening is all but impossible. 
Lack of courage prevents us from opening our ears to whatever 
may be said, from trying sympathetically to understand the other 
person’s point of view. 

There is no exact formula for the kind of listening that can 
help people when they feel the very human desire to be heard. It 
depends too much on an attitude that must come from inside the 
listener. No one can spell out a method by which you can become 
sympathetic and understanding to another person’s point of view. 

The foregoing discussion of listening, if it is to be valuable, 
will have built awareness of the role we should play as listeners 
when meeting the widespread human need to be heard. But aware- 
ness by itself is not enough. It can only serve as the reason be- 
hind the desire to form listening attitudes that are valuable to 
people who need to talk. The development of the attitudes is very 
much up to the listener himself. 

The following six admonitions may be of value to you in form- 
ing the attitudes required for nondirective listening. Some of them 
are symptoms of good listening; some are causes. All may serve very 
well as guides which will help when the need for nondirective listen- 
ing arises. 


1. Take time to listen 

Whenever you sense that someone is troubled, about to “blow 
his stack,” or needs to talk, give him your time if at all possible. 
Though it may seem like a waste of time to you, it seldom is. If 
by listening you can help him clear his mind, it will also help 
clarify communication between you and the person talking. Also, 
there may come a time when you need a listener, and it is a fact 
that one good listener has little difficulty finding another one. 
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2. Be attentive 

If a violent tirade is launched, your best contribution will be 
to let it flow uninterrupted until it is exhausted. Make every men- 
tal effort possible to understand what is said. Try to put yourself 
in the talker’s place in respect to what he says. 


3. Employ three kinds of verbal reactions only 

As the talker proceeds the listener may employ what has been 
called a series of “eloquent and encouraging grunts”: “Hummm,” 
“Gh,” or “I see.” 

If the talker pauses momentarily, the listener should remain 
silent, perhaps continuing to nod his head indicating understand- 
ing, until speech starts again. 

If the talker becomes wild and unreasonable, the listener should 
restate what has just been said, putting it in the form of a question. 
Examples of such restatements might be: “You really think, then, 
that all middlemen are dishonest?” Or, “You believe your mother- 
in-law is deliberately trying to ruin your marriage?” 


4. Never probe for additional facts 

There’s a distinct difference between willingness to listen and 
curious inquisitiveness designed to obtain information. In the non- 
directive listening situation the latter must be avoided. Your pur- 
pose is not that of obtaining information for yourself. 


5. Never evaluate what has been said 

You should at all costs to your own feelings refrain from pass- 
ing moral judgment upon what is heard. In no case should you 
give the talker advice—even if he requests advice. 


6. Never lose faith in the ability of the talker to solve his own 
problems 

Remember that, as the talker speaks, you are witnessing an 
amazing human phenomenon. He is really talking thinks over with 
himself. If you refrain from speaking up to inject yourself into 
his conversation, the chances are fairly good that the talker will 
work things out for himself. 











INCREASING CREATIVITY IN 
PROBLEM-SOLVING GROUPS 


Maury H. CHorness 


The Russians have solved the problem of creativity in their 
own inimical way: if one of their designers becomes unproductive, 
they simply throw him into prison until he comes up with some 
creative ideas. In western culture, we throw people into committees, 
apparently in the hope that the ideas of the conglomerate can be 
more productive than those of individuals in isolation. Yet, if we 
disregard sheer quantity of ideas, it still remains to be seen whether 
groups can actually be more creative than individuals. Historical 
evidence is overwhelmingly in favor of the individual who seems 
to have persisted in his creativeness in the face of physical de- 
privation and lack of adequate equipment. 

Nevertheless, we insist upon organizing huge research labora- 
tories, and we worship staff action. Perhaps this is merely support 
for the contention of the British anthropologists that we are the 
loneliest people in the world. But whether it is loneliness or ex- 
traversion that drives us into group action, there is a real challenge 
involved in determining the conditions under which groups can en- 
joy their optimal creative effort. 

Several methods may be described by which creative responses 
might be increased in problem-solving groups. First, we might give 
individualized training in creativity, place the recipients of such 
training into groups, and trust that they will respond in the desired 
direction. 

Second, we might assemble people into groups on the basis of 
their measured personality traits. Then we could sit back and see 
whether they succeed in generating the positive kind of interaction 
necessary to the cooperative development of creative products. 

Third, we might assemble small groups of individuals into 


Maury H. Chorness—Educational Specialist, Training Analysis and De- 
velopment Division, Lackland Air Force Base, San Antonio, Texas. The 
author wishes to acknowledge the assistance of Dr. Francis Cartier, Head- 
quarters Air Force ROTC, in preparing this paper for publication. The 
paper was originally presented in a meeting on Creative Problem-Solving 
Discussion at the SAA-NSSC Convention in Chicago, December 28, 1956. 
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“process groups,” as is often done in the human relations labora- 
tories. Under the proper professional guidance, we might anticipate 
that these groups would succeed in alleviating the blocks and con- 
flicts which so often arise during the early stages of group inter- 
action processes, that the resulting new channels of communication 
would provide easy access to each other’s ideas, and this would 
facilitate the invention and expansion of creative ideas. 

Fourth, we might experimentally induce certain kinds of atmo- 
sphere for the groups. The assigned leader of a group is an impor- 
tant person in such experiments, for he may have to generate the 
atmosphere, authoritarian, emotional, etc., which happens to be the 
subject of study. 

These four methods are not necessarily discrete. There are 
reported studies in which they overlap, i.e., an investigator may 
want to determine the effect of a certain group atmosphere upon 
group productivity when the group has been “personality saturated” 
in a very deliberate way. 

This paper is divided into two general parts. The first is infer- 
ential in that some generalizations which cut across the four general 
areas just mentioned are attemped. In the second part, some results 
now emerging from studies on creativity at Lackland and Kelly Air 
Force Bases are discussed. 

In attempting to increase creative responses in group situations, 
the same variables which have been under scrutiny in psychology 
must be considered. Students of group dynamics have come to 
realize that the nature of the problem or the situation is a strong 
determinant of the communication and problem-solving efficiency 
which ensues. For this reason, it would be appropriate to mention 
a study conducted by Cattell? of the University of Illinois. Cattell 
sought the thread which connects personality, communication or 
interaction, and the group product. His research is probably the 
most ambitious in this area. He studied 100 ten-man groups, and 
applied elaborate statistical techniques to determine the threads 
which would tie together people, their interaction, and their group 
products. 

2. Cattell, R. B. and Stice, G. F. Research on the psychodynamics of groups 
under control conditions: Principally directed to discover objectively measur- 
able independent dimensions of group morale and performance, Research 

Project NR 172-369, Contract N8Onr - 79600. Human Relations Branch, Of- 
fice of Naval Research. 
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From his findings Cattell was able to infer, among other things, 
that groups heavily laden with the measured trait of dominance 
would be ineffective in intellectual problem-solving. The interaction 
in such groups was often characterized by a high degree of independ- 
ence. What can be inferred for the current problem of increasing 
group creativity? Given a fairly high level of intellect in a domin- 
ance-oriented group, it would indeed be a challenge to see whether 
such a group could be creative in a joint task. One suggestion here 
might be to capitalize upon their tendency toward independence 
of judgment by subdividing the task at hand in order to parcel it 
out. Thus, perhaps shreds of creativity would emerge, which might 
have been lost in the group setting. As a hypothesis for this study, 
it could be stated that creative responsivity would relate to the 
nature of the task and the personalities confronted with it, so that 
optimal group action might result from a combined process of indi- 
viduals-in-isolated-action plus a later organizational stage. 

An interesting research program is being carried out by Tor- 
rance!2 with bomber crews in decision-making situations. Torrance 
has found that a wide range of disagreement at the outset charac- 
terizes those crews which effect the best decisions. Whether the 
best decisions are necessarily “creative” decisions remains to be 
seen; one could envision a poor decision bordering upon the fantastic 
or uncommon. We probably must assume a social criterion, for 
most of us want practical as well as creative resolutions of prob- 
lems. There is one hitch in Torrance’s findings, because the initial 
disagreement that led to good decisions in his groups not only had 
to be widespread but task-centered to boot. That is to say, it 
could not be personal or emotion-centered disagreement. Torrance, 
therefore, concludes that the task of the leader in a group is to 
convert person-centered disagreement into task-centered disagree- 
ment, no matter how broad the latter may become. The implica- 
tions of this study for creative responsivity are altogether too ob- 
vious. It would be a genuine challenge for experimental research 
to determine whether groups can succeed in producing more crea- 
tive responses under the proper conditions of disagreement. 

- Lewin, K., “Frontiers in group dynamics,” Human Relations, 1, 1 (1947) 
41. 
12. Torrance, E. P. “Experiments on decision-making in small groups,” Re- 


search Report CRL-LN-56-212. Crew Research Lab., Randolph Field, Texas, 
March 1956. 
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A most pronounced movement is taking place today in the 
establishment of human relations training laboratories patterned 
after the original laboratory founded by Lewin® and his associates 
of Bethel, Maine. The core of such programs is the “process 
group.” The process group evidently is strongly instrumental in 
giving the individual an opportunity to develop sensitivities con- 
cerning himself and the needs of others in the same group. Presuma- 
bly, after a specified period of training, such process groups should 
be proficient in clarifying their ideas and, generally, have created a 
group atmosphere most conducive to original thought. One could 
hold out considerable hope that process groups might become cre- 
ative problem-solvers. However, it is far too early in the research 
game to expect definitive studies in the literature supporting this 
contention. 

There are some encouraging results from which we can infer 
that process-group training will be effective. This is with reference 
to the research by Lorge? with Air Force personnel. On the first 
“go-round” Lorge discovered that his groups were no more efficient 
than individuals in administrative problem-solving—a result that 
was quite shattering to proponents of group action. Indeed, we 
might even say that the results supported Freud’s earlier contention 
that groups could never exceed individuals in intellectual tasks be- 
cause of a lowered threshold for instinctual expression. Yet, after an 
interpolated training period in group decision-making, Lorge found 
that his groups not only exceeded individuals tackling the same 
problems, but they also exceeded their previous scores in problem 
solutions. One major conclusion arrived at by Lorge was the rec- 
ommendation that groups be given training in group interaction— 
especially such training as might lead to more effective retention and 
utilization of ideas propose! by individual group members. We 
submit that Lorge’s recommendation is quite in line with what is 
needed to increase creative responsivity in groups, and it seems 
likely that process group training may be effective in generating 
the interaction most conducive to the encouragement and facilita- 
tion of individual ideas. 

The study of two or three-man groups has become quite fash- 
7. Lorge, L., et al, “Evaluation of instruction in staff action and decision- 


making,” Contract No. AF 33(038)-28792, ARDC, NRRI, Maxwell Air Force 
Base, Alabama, 1953. 
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ionable in group dynamics research. There are several reasons for 
this. Among these are the development of new aircraft and weapons 
systems which employ very small crews. Interpersonal and emotion- 
al factors become more pronounced in two or three-man groups, 
especially in missions which place men under stress. Problem-solv- 
ing groups engaged in less strategic operations no doubt also suffer 
from the effects of emotional factors upon their internal communica- 
tion. The research of Mellinger® points out the role of emotion 
in communication. He hypothesized that the way people felt about 
each other affected their communication pattern. Distrust, for 
example, would institute threat, and therefore, bring about anxiety. 
If the desire for anxiety reduction should become primary within 
the individual, there would ensue a subsequent loss in communi- 
cative accuracy. The loss in communicative accuracy might be 
manifested in several ways: (1) Vague or evasive statements would 
be made to minimize disagreement and to present one in a more 
favorable light; or (2) Aggressive comments would be made to 
express resentment. 

Mellinger formed his experimental two-man groups on the basis 
of “high mutual trust” and “low mutual trust.” His results con- 
firmed his suspicions of what might occur in low-trust groups, for 
they were typified by a loss in communicative accuracy. Mellinger’s 
findings have been supported by Heath,> who found that conditions 
of anxiety in his groups produced a loss of communicative accuracy, 
for under such conditions his subjects increased the number of 
responses which were irrelevant to the task, and their conceptual 
or thinking performances became poor. Both studies substantiate, 
empirically, the contention made by Rollo May® in his excellent 
text on anxiety. May pointed out that under conditions of anxiety, 
you get adjustive behavior instead of integrative behavior (which 
includes creative behavior). 

We have taken the time to elaborate these various researches 
to show that the study of how to increase creative responsivity in 
groups requires a retreat from the immediate group situation in 
order to study underlying factors of group composition, process 


9. Mellinger, G. D., “Interpersonal trust as a factor in communication,” 
J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 52 (1956) 304-309. 

5. Heath, D. H., “Individual anxiety thresholds and their effect on intellectual 
performance,” J. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol., 52 (1956) 403-408. 

8. May, R., The Meaning of Anxiety, (New York: Ronald Press) 1950. 
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group training, and interaction patterns generating mistrust or 
anxiety. It is only by capitalizing upon the results of sich studies 
that the creative powers of groups can be released. 

In the Air Force there has been more than a lay interest in both 
the prediction of creative ability and the trainability of creativity. 
The program of relevance to this talk is the one concerned with 
training in creative thinking. In one of our studies, we wished to 
discover whether a significant increment in creative responses could 
be generated within groups if they were to be exposed to the Osborn 
technique, familiar to most of you as “brainstorming.”?° 

We will not go into the ramifications of that technique since Don 
Mitchell of BBD&O is most proficient in that department. Indeed, 
he is responsible for much of the enthusiasm with which the Air 
Force has undertaken the method.* The study we are referring to 
was arranged for formal, statistical analysis, replete with experi- 
mental and control groups. The experimental groups were taught 
a regular academic course in leadership utilizing the Osborn tech- 
nique. The controls received instruction in the normal way. Both 
groups were pre-tested on tests designed by Guilford* to measure 
creative ability. At the termination of the experimental sessions, 
both groups were tested again in order to determine whether 
significant gains in creative response had been experienced in the 
experimental groups. We wish we could report to you that the 
Osborn “brainstorm technique” resulted in a significant increment 
in creative responses for the experimentals over and above the 
controls, but our statistics told us otherwise. 

However, this study in no way denies the value of the Osborn 
technique. As most of you know, the technique has all but become 
a science, especially in business where it is employed profitably; 
and frankly, our study raised more questions than it settled. We 
feel this much—a lot more study must be done on research methods 
in this field—especially from the standpoint of developing proper 


*Mr. Mitchell spoke at the same meeting. The gist of his remarks is also 
included in the article by Arthur Coon, “Brainstorming — A Creative Problem 
Solving Technique,” Journal of Communication 7, 3 (Autumn 1957) 111-118. 


10. Osborn, A. Applied imagination, (New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons) 
1950. 

4. Guilford, J. P., <i ut, “A factor-analytic study of creative thinking,” Rep. 
from Psychol. La., Univ. of Soutner= Calif., 1951-1952, Nos. 4 and 8. 
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evaluation instruments. Here is one important reservation we have 
about the study. The Osborn method depends strongly upon un- 
limbering the group atmosphere to stimulate original ideas. It may 
be that the responses made by an individual under the uncritical, 
encouraging, Osborn atmosphere are a far cry from the responses 
he drums up on paper, in isolation, and under timed conditions. 
This points to the desirability of a study wherein the evaluation of 
a series of brainstorming sessions would be conducted in the same 
group milieu as those sessions. It would be interesting to take bets 
on what the outcome would be this time when contrasted with a 
control group. 

In a desire to conduct a more definitive study in creativity, 
some of us were given the opportunity to develop a creativity 
workshop at Kelly Air Force Base. A series of training sessions 
was arranged, each session having, as it basis, some creativity 
rationale. Exercises were patterned after those invented by Profes- 
sor John Arnold of the Creative Engineering Lab at M.I.T.* and 
the Guilford dimensions of creativity, i.e., originality, flexibility, 
problem sensitivity, etc. These were reduced to exercises calculated 
to produce a strong awareness of their operational importance in 
real problems. “Intellectual perspective” as defined by Seeman,?! 
was stressed. The Osborn technique was incorporated as a stimulant 
when required. This time, the statistical results were in favor of 
the experimental group. There was a significant increment of 
original responses, and it also appeared, after training, that our 
experimental subjects were able to enjoy a high ratio of original to 
total responses on the text formats. The experimental sessions were 
carried out enthusiastically, and they indicated that the creativity 
workshop may be one way to increase creative responsivity in 
groups. 

In the introduction I mentioned that I would describe a study 
which is only now in the research design stage. The study I have 
in mind was suggested by Captain Gerry, formerly of the Training 
Analysis and Development Unit, Officer Military Schools, at Lack- 


*Professor Arnold is now at Stanford University. 
11. Seeman, M. Intellectual perspective and minority status, Ohio State Univ., 
Columbus, 1955 (ditto copy). 

1. Block, J., “The assessment of communication: role variations as a func- 
tion of interactional context,” J. Personal., 21 (1952) 272-286. 
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land Air Force Base. It is his proposal that we test some com- 
munication correlates of creativity. We have investigated the re- 
search of Block! on the interpersonal dimensions of communication. 
We plan to set up several two-man groups. In each group, people 
will be paired on the basis of interpersonal dimensions and crea- 
tivity. The interpersonal dimensions are related directly to the 
manner of communication which can conceivably exist between 
people. For example, Block has identified a dimension of “Ascribed 
Superior Status,” describing an interpersonal mode of communica- 
tion in which one of the persons plays down his humor, ascribes 
superior status to the other, and resents the whole situation. There 
are several other dimensions, but this one will suffice as an example. 
Individuals will be matched, therefore, on the basis of interpersonal 
communication, and on their originality as measured by a brief test. 
Then problems will be administered to these two-man groups, and 
their solutions will be scored for their originality or uniqueness. 
The study should be an interesting one, provided we can develop 
the appropriate group problems. 

Whatever our luck may be in this case, it is imperative that 
research should probe into the complexities of group functioning 
in order to discover the factors which lead to creativeness in one 
group and mediocrity in an other. The quality and the content of 
interpersonal communication surely must have a strong bearing up- 
on group products. As we have noted earlier, the problem has many 
facets, for it encompasses personalities, group atmospheres, the group 
problem or situation, and interpersonal factors. At the same time, 
we should be able to arrange limited studies which will give an- 
swers to specific questions in this area. 


3. Gerry, R., et al, “Development of an experimental creativity workshop,” 
Training Analysis and Development Unit, Officer Military Schools, Lackland 
AFB, Texas, 1956. Unpublished study. 














DIVERGENCE AND CONVERGENCE IN CULTURE 
AND COMMUNICATION 


STEFANO BAKONYI 


The question has been raised as to whether representatives of 
different cultures operate with different emotional values and with 
diverging concepts and, if so, whether and how such differences and 
divergencies are characteristic of and specific for individual cultures. 

In order to provide the basis for a conclusive answer to this 
question, the writer proposes to undertake an empirical inquiry 
into the genesis of emotional values and concepts in past and present 
cultures. 


Unspecific and Specific Cultural Elements 


Illuminating intimations as to the emotional values and concepts 
extant in primitive cultures can be found in paleolithic cave draw- 
ings and in the designs on prehistoric implements. These drawings 
and designs are suggestive of the emotional values and concepts 
that are common to all primitive societies of hunters—except for the 
occurrence of a few elements that we cannot thus account for. 
These are elements for which we simply have no interpretation, 
though there is reason to believe that they try to communicate 
religious emotions and concepts not shared by any historically 
known religion but inspired by specific features of the particular 
prehistoric environment concerned. The evidence—here as well as 
in anthropological studies of primitive peoples in modern times— 
points to a strong preponderance of unspecific cultural elements, 
with just a few that are obviously specific. 

Both geological and archeological findings support the thesis that 
higher cultures arose in response to the challenge of outstandingly 
difficult survival problems that resulted from revolutionary changes 
in man’s environment. 

Thus, for instance, some thousand years before the dawn of 


Stefano Bakonyi— Consulente Industriale Chimico, Consulente per Rela- 
zioni Umane, Villa Cristina, Bordighera, Italy. This paper was prepared with 
the assistance of Alexander Gode, Division de Interlingua of Science Service, 
New York City. Mr. Gode read the paper at the annual meeting of NSSC 
in Boston, August, 1957. 
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history—when the rich grasslands of Northern Africa and South- 
west Asia were populated by primitive hunting and food-gathering 
societies—a gradual change in climate converted those fertile 
regions into an arid zone where survival was no longer possible by 
reliance on hunting and food-gathering alone. In order to escape 
decimation and death, people were obliged to change their place 
of living or their way of life or both. Some migrated south and 
kept their hunting and food-gathering culture intact in the new 
setting of the tropics. Others changed their way of life, turning 
from hunting and food-gathering to the more intensive culture of 
cattle-raising which is compatible with the limited resources of arid 
land. But the most enterprising people changed both their place of 
living and their way of life, and this twofold response to the chal- 
lenge of the great drought resulted in the formation of the earliest 
higher cultures known to us: those of Egypt, Sumer, and Crete. 

The heroic fathers of the culture of ancient Egypt conquered the 
forbidding jungle swamps of the valley of the lower Nile and became 
farmers and husbandmen. The fathers of the Sumerian culture did 
the same in the jungle swamps on the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. 
And the adventurous fathers of the Cretan culture (also known as 
Aegean or Minoan) took to the sea and created a coastal culture of 
fishing and subsistence farming. 

In other areas of our planet, a similar pattern of challenge and 
response resulted in the establishment of the cultures of ancient 
India, China, South America, etc. In every one of these cases, the 
dual response of a change in the place of living and a change in 
the way of life was eminently specific and produced correspondingly 
a preponderance of specific emotional values and concepts. The 
birth of higher cultures meant the manifestation of greater cultural 
specificity. 

Still higher cultures—and for this we have historical evidence— 
came into being in response to the problems and challenges pre- 
sented to men, not by their natural habitat, but by their human 
environment—as for instance in the phenomena of war and slavery. 

No human society has ever succeeded in solving this type of 
problem on a permanent basis. Confronted with the challenge of 
men, one culture after another succumbed and disintegrated. The 
people representing it either migrated to other lands where they 
intermingled with the earlier occupants or they stayed on and inter- 
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mingled with the invading conquerors. In either case, the end 
marked a new beginning. Migrant representatives of the disintegrat- 
ing Sumerian and Minoan cultures established—through their fusion 
with native inhabitants—the culture of ancient Syria (of which 
the Hebrew culture was but a part), while the people of the Minoan 
culture that stayed on intermingled with the invading Greek bar- 
barians in a process which resulted in the formation of the culture 
of ancient Greece. 

The emotional stress involved in migration, conquest, subjection, 
resettlement, and new human contacts found a powerful expression 
in conceptual and linguistic innovations that were of necessity both 
complex and highly specific. This permits the generalization that 
the secondary higher cultures—i.e., those resulting from the response 
of a given culture to a human challenge—are richer in specific 
emotional values and concepts than the primary higher cultures— 
i.e., those resulting from the response of a primitive culture to an 
environmental challenge. He who wants to understand the language 
of a secondary higher culture must study intensively both its materi- 
al and its spiritual content. 

The highest type of culture results from the encounter of ex- 
panding secondary higher cultures. Whenever in historical times 
one expanding culture clashed with another, the response was 
either gentle or violent. The gentle response of the Hebrew part of 
Syriac culture to the impact of Greco-Roman aggression generated 
Christian culture in its mundane aspects, for we obviously do not 
speak here of the transcendental and revealed aspects of Chris- 
tianity. Seven hundred years later, the violent response of the Arab 
part of Syriac culture to a similar impact generated Mohammedan- 
ism. In India, the Greco-Roman cultural impact produced like- 
wise a gentle and a violent response—Buddhism and Brahmanism. 

All these spiritual cultures represent the highest level so far 
attained by man: the level of the Higher Churches. 

Because of their spiritual nature, the highest cultures carry a 
heavy burden of extremely complex and specific emotional values 
and concepts. Correspondingly, their languages are so specific that 
translation from the language of one Higher Church into the lan- 
guage of another Higher Church can never be achieved in a wholly 
satisfactory way. Thus, the 2itempt to render St. John’s “Logos” 
by Latin “Verbum” or English “Word” is wholly inadequate, for 
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the “Logos” of St. John was the Ultimate Reality, was God the 
Creator of the world and of everything we can mean by “Verbum” 
or “Word.” An attempt to render “Logos” with “Brahma” of Brah- 
manism or with “Tao” of Chinese Buddhism is less inadequate than 
to render it by “Verbum” or “Word,” since “Brahma” and “Tao” 
are Ultimate Realities too, though there remains the point that they 
are impersonal realities while “Logos” is a Personality. While the 
Fathers of the Church had a very clear grasp of the meaning of 
“Logos,” none ever succeeded in forcing this complex and speci- 
fic content into a word of any other tongue. (James Moffatt, being 
a great translator, was sensible enough to let “Logos” stand without 
attempting a translation of it.) 

Another example is the great difficulty which Matteo Ricci—a 
pioneer of the Catholic Church in India and China—encountered 
when he attempted to express the concept “God” of his own religion 
in the languages of those lands, for in Brahmanism and Buddhism 
there is no personal God corresponding to the Divine Person of 
Christian faith but instead impersonal ultimate realities called 
“brahma” and “tao” (which resemble the subconscious of modern 
psychology rather than what we mean by God, the Highest Person). 
The official instruction of the Vatican to translate “God” with the 
Chinese equivalent of “Heavenly Ruler” ended in utter failure: 
Matteo Ricci was expelled because he had abused a title belonging 
exclusively to the Chinese Emperor who is by right the one and only 
“Heavenly Ruler.” 

Thus the emotional values and concepts of the Higher Church- 
es are essentially untranslatable. They can at best be re-interpreted 
and re-expressed in terms of other cultures—as the Church Fathers 
interpreted the message of Christ in terms of the “Logos” philosophy 
of Plato and Aristotle, with the result that they conquered the 
Greco-Roman elite for the Christian cause—or as Matteo Ricci 
proposed to interpret Christianity in terms of the Brahmanist and 
Buddhist philosophies, with the result that he was rebuked by the 
Vatican and that the Christian missionary efforts in India and China 
ended in failure. 

The lesson to be derived from this condensed survey is that 
there exists a correlation between the type which a particular cul- 
ture represents and the proportion of unspecific to specific elements 
in its content. This may tentatively be expressed in the form of 
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the following “law”: The more primitive a culture is, the more 
unspecific are its emotional values and concepts. In sum, the find- 
ing of this first part of our inquiry is that a growing divergence of 
emotional values and concepts is inherent in the very process of cul- 
tural advance. 


The Convergence of Cultures and Languages 


Now the question is, must we be resigned to a growing diver- 
gence of emotional values and concepts in which intercultural com- 
munication will become ever more difficult and finally impossible, 
or is there, perhaps, a process at work in the opposite direction to 
stem the mounting tide of divergence? 

A glance at the history of the last four hundred years shows us 
a vigorous expansion on the part of Western culture in science, 
technology, industry, organization, sports, fashion, customs, etc., 
which has slowly but surely come to be world-wide in scope. This 
expansion has carried Western emotional values and concepts to- 
gether with the corresponding linguistic elements to the far corners 
of the globe and has made of them a common treasury also of the 
non-Western cultural communities. This is genuinely a process of 
convergence. It may be symbolized by the convergence of the earth’s 
meridians in their course toward the pole from the equator where 
their previous divergence had reached a maximum. It seems indeed 
that our cultures have reached their greatest “equatorial” divergence 
and have begun already their long trek toward the pole of a new 
and superior unity. More and more Western elements are fused in 
non-Western cultures, and the levelling of Western and non-Western 
emotional values and concepts is proceeding at an ever accelerated 
pace. 

Now, Western culture is not expanding in a cultural vacuum, 
and the process could not be expected to go on and on without in- 
ducing a counter-expansion of non-Western emotional values and 
concepts. A first phenomenon of this kind is the Russian expansion 
in ideological matters. Its repercussions have exerted a profound 
effect on all the Western peoples (profounder still on the non- 
Western peoples), with the result that almost unbeknown to us a 
new set of concepts and emotional criteria has been added to the 
common holdings of all mankind. Yet this Russian contribution 
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may well prove modest as soon as the more potent cultures of the 
Orient—especially the sleeping ones of India and China—begin their 
own counter-expansion. As Westerners we should never forget that 
the highest contributions in the spiritual field, the most valuable 
emotional and conceptual legacies of mankind have come down to 
us from Confucius, Lao-tse, Buddha, the Sages of the Veda, the 
Jewish Prophets, and Zoroaster—all of whom were children of 
oriental cultures. And also Jesus Christ Himself lived and taught, 
of course, in the Orient. The counter-expansion of the rich non- 
Western cultures will lend new impetus to the trend toward conver- 
gence of cultures and languages, of emotional values and conceptual 
patterns. 

An interesting example of the forces of convergence at work even 
on the supreme level of the Higher Churches is the Moral Re-Arma- 
ment Movement operating with four fundamental emotional values 
and concepts that are already the shared property of Christianity, 
Mohammedanism, Brahmanism and Buddhism. They are honesty, 
purity, unselfishness, and love. 

An equally interesting manifestation of the trend toward concep- 
tual and value-judgment convergence may be seen in the birth of 
the so-called international languages. It stands to reason that an 
international language project is doomed to failure unless it reflects 
the cultural convergence which we have been discussing. In practice 
this means that an international language must incorporate all the 
words of world-wide currency and further that the emotional and 
conceptual value of these words must be broad enough to cover all 
the emotions and concepts associated with them throughout the con- 
verging world. Since manifold emotional and conceptual modula- 
tions are embedded in the same word, the words of an international 
language are bound to operate with an extensive spectrum of mean- 
ing. 
Now the first international languages sought to reduce the spec- 
trum of meaning of the individual word to a point where there 
would be only one meaning to every word and one word to every 
meaning. In the light of the foregoing discussion of cultural conver- 
gence, this, however, appears to reflect a complete misunderstanding 
of the functional intercultural role of an international language, 
which ought precisely to incorporate all the words of world-wide 
familiarity regardless of whether this results in the availability of 
several forms to express the same notion. 
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An international language must not be a construction consisting 
of pickings of more or less international structural elements (like 
Esperanto and Ido) but a registration and standardization of all 
words and structures of intercultural currency. All the elements of 
an international language must have an adequately broad spectrum 
of signification, and, conversely, every intercultural emotional value 
or conceptual entity must admit of expression by all the collateral 
forms which the intercultural treasury of mankind can muster for 
the purpose. The /nterlingua-English Dictionary of the Internation- 
al Auxiliary Language Association, prepared under the direction of 
Alexander Gode, is a successful first approximation to an intercul- 
tural standardization. 

Given enough time, the international language will progress at 
the same pace at which the elements of all existing cultures become 
blended. The international language may then become indeed an 
intercultural language—not only a powerful factor of intercultural 
communication but actually a driving force in the process of inter- 
cultural convergence itself. 


CURRENT INTEREST IN COMMUNICATION 

There are at least a dozen sciences now concerned with analyzing com- 
munication. Indeed, a kind of scholarly revolution is going on. Included are 
semantics, linguistics, group dynamics (which we are going to hear more 
about), perception theory in psychology, and cybernetics — which is the science 
behind automation. Listening clinics are being set up, and psychologists are 
studying children to determine how they learn to talk, and making progress 
in the study of communication among animals. 

One vivid application of this scientific research is the rapid development 
of two-way communication systems in industry — that is, communication be- 
tween management on the one hand and the rank and file on the other. Also, 
communication within the ranks of management itself is receiving a good deal 
of study. For example, the American Cyanamid Company in its New Jersey 
plant has set up, with the help of industrial psychologists, what it calls a 
“vertical roundtable,” where the seven levels of management —from super- 
visor to general manager —can get together, exchange ideas, and break down 
roadblocks which so often occur in the ranks of management. 

Communication theory and application are in fact mushrooming throughout 
this country and, to a lesser degree abroad. —Stuart Chase 
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REPORT ON COMMUNICATION METHODOLOGIES 
SETH FESSENDEN, Chairman 


This study is an outgrowth of a conviction that the develop- 
ment and conduct of committees by mail is an area involving meth- 
odologies that warrant considerable study. 

The project is under way; this report is tentative and initial. It 
involves the cooperation by mail of a special group, largely com- 
mittee chairmen, but it also includes some of the thinking of the 
certain members of the methodologies committee. 

The study of committees by mail has been conducted entirely 
by mail. We have grouped our actions under three unrelated head- 
ings: Difficulties, hypotheses, and constructive ideas. There has 
been some overlapping of these, but we have not yet attempted to 
identify specific problems and seek appropriate solutions although 
this is recognized as an approach we shall probably take. 

The closest we have come to specific organization of the study 
has been an attempt to consolidate our thinking under five headings. 


I. The attitude of the committee members toward their task, each 
other, and the chairman. It is generally agreed that effective 
communication is conditioned by attitudes whether in face-to- 
face or in correspondence. This includes the member’s feelings 
about his committee and its parent organization, and the inter- 
play between members and chairman. 


If, for example, the chairman assumes that it is his right to 
seek ideas from committee members and to make a general 
report from these data, he may run into conflict with other 
opinions that the report is the property of the committee, sub- 
ject to their acceptance or challenge, and should not be made 
generally public until it bears the approval of the immediate 
parent body. In NSSC I suspect this is the council. 


Specifically, these difficulties relative to attitudes have been 
mentioned: 
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1. The reasons why persons accept committee appoint- 
ments. 

2. Their attitudes toward participation at various stages 

in the life of the committee. 

Their understanding of responsibilities and limitations. 

The motivations behind committee working. 

Willingness to expend needed time and effort. 

Attitude toward ultimate product and its use. 

Involving inactive members. 

Lack of personal acquaintanceships. 

9. The item available because of other demands on time. 

10. The problem of selection of committee personnel. 

11. Desire for personal recognition or reward. 

12. Skill of the chairman to stimulate enthusiasm. 

13. Sense of urgency. 
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Among the constructive ideas relative to attitude are: 


1. Frequent communication, if only a card, can maintain 
interest and member morale. 

2. Committee members will not be effective if they are 
involved in too many other pursuits. 

3. Members need to be motivated by a sincere desire to 
contribute. 

4. Get early agreement among committee members to 
correspondence. 

5. Cut number of committees of NSSC down so that it’s 
an honor to be a committee member. 

6. Plan publication of the committees’ report to add in- 
incentive to work. 

7. Keep scope limited enough that members can see an 
immediate goal. 

8. Present the task to the committee chairman and mem- 
bers in such a way that they are challenged with a 
problem rather than just a job to do. 


II. The communication lines from chairman to members and from 
members to each other and chairman can be fouled in many 
ways, by attitude, misunderstandings, ineptness, too much or 

too little mechanics, confusion in organization or process, and 

the like. In all probability the adequacy of communication 
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; could in a large measure be the basis for evaluating the quality 
of the committee. 


In our summary here we shall attempt to exciude items relative 
to these other areas, and confine the listing to those that help 
to define the fundamental basis of maintaining adequate lines 
of communication. 


Some of the difficulties have been identified as: 


1. Unawareness of the possibility of miscommunication by 
the written word. 

2. Failure to establish common understandings, defini- 
tions, and working limitations as a frame of reference 
for all committee activity. 

3. The tendency to examine committee-by-mail from the 
same points of view as face-to-face committees. 

4. Failing to recognize available lines of communication 
for coordination. 

5. Blocking lines of communication by using an unorgan- 
ized operational system. 

6. Being incomplete or too detailed. 

7. Using a committee so large that the communication can 
only be one way. 

8. Failure to keep communication channels open with use. 

9. Slowness of member response or chairman summary. 

10. The loss of continuity with Round-Robin letters. 
11. Loss of spontaneity and idea generation from inability 
to have immediate reactions. 


Among the constructive ideas that have been presented for im- 
proving intra-group communication are: 


1. Airmail, even with postal cards, might stimulate more 
rapid communication. 

2. Early exchange of personal correspondence among 
members might open more friendly relationships. 

3. The members should be able to recognize a goal that 
can be achieved. 

4. Use a code of some nature to by-pass danger of termi- 

nology misinterpretation. 
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5. Keep communications as short as possible. Use a sen- 
tence instead of a paragraph, one idea per letter. 
6. Use more person-to-person communication. 


III. The mechanics or the physical handling of the communications 





that are basic to the conduct of committees-by-mail constitute 
one of the very vital areas of concern. This has little to do 
with either content or the skill in organizing or presenting the 
ideas, for it is confined to the medium of exchange. 


Some organizations such as Toastmasters International have 
evolved techniques and materials which have proved effective. 
Some of these can undoubtedly be adapted to the committee- 
by-mail activity. It will be one of the contributions that we can 
make to investigate these potentials and to report on those that 
seem most valuable. 


Among the difficulties that exist in this area of committee-by- 
mail are: 


1. Using mailing devices that are not burdensome to either 
writer or respondent. 

2. Finding ways to control the time lapse between mail- 
ings and response. 

3. Keeping the expense of preparation and mailing within 
budget. 

4. Providing adequate data without building detailed 
reports. 

5. Making replies easy to encourage maximum response. 

6. Developing a form for reporting committee status on 
a problem, its progress toward a goal, and the items 
needed from members. 

7. The weight of correspondence that seems to be needed 
for contact and interpersonal relationships. 


All in all, the difficulties, hypotheses, and constructive ideas 
that relate to the mechanics of committees-by-mail seem to 
center around the need to simplify the process for both chair- 
man and members. As we probe more deeply into the process 
we may find that the mechanics have a far wider application. 
At present the major suggestions are: 
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, 1. Use special cards, ready addressed to each committee 
member. 

2. For each task, the committee chairman should be pro- 
vided with a packet containing special stationery, pos- 
tal cards, stamps, and other items pertinent to helping 
him carry out the work. 

3. The chairman should have a summary sheet and file 
arrangement by means of which the progress of his 
committee can constantly be kept to date. 

4 4. Provisions should be made for the conduct of the com- 

mittee by air mail. 

: 5. Use of “ham” radio operators could in some instances 
be used as a conference device similar to the telephone 
conference arrangement. 

6. Tape recordings could serve as personal contacts. 

7. Special correspondence devices such as map-out sheets, 
double cards, and the like can make some of the work 
easier. 

r 8. Use brief questions derived from a detailed statement 
of the frame of reference. 

. 9. There should be a list of mailing equipment, services, 
materials, and the like made available to each com- 
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1 mittee chairman. These he obtains through a central 
distributing source up to a designated budget establish- 
l ed for his particular task. 


10. Wherever geographical locations permit, have two or 
; three members of the committee meet face-to-face and 
report their discussion to the others. 
11. Use specific questions on cards, leave a minimum op- 
portunity for free expression. 
12. Some filing procedure should be provided for each 
member. 
13. Use approaches even though they may approximate 
gimmicks that demand the attention of the receiver. 
14. Set up a central communication committee which will 
send all reports for form and duplication. 


IV. The process or procedure for effective conduct of committees- 
by-mail is considered to include the organizational pattern, the 
method of conduct, and such items that are involved in the 
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structure as a whole. These can be listed in general as involving 
matters of (a) communication, (b) leadership, (c) participa- 
tion, (d) inter-personal relations, (e) problem solving, and 
(f) others. 


The difficulties that confront us in our analysis of this area 
include: 


Establishing the basis for a division of labor. 
Deciding on the step by step approach. 

Reaching consensus by mail. 

The type of leadership that should be exerted by the 
chairman. 

Adapting approach to get maximum voluntary cooper- 
ation. 

Finding the pattern of service that will expedite the 
efforts of chairman and members. 

Failure of the leader to give sufficient time and effort 
to his responsibilities. 


Among the constructive ideas that might apply to process are: 


When the task of the committee is basically problem- 
solving, some scheduling device should be used to keep 
thinking directed. 

The structure of the committee in NSSC should in- 
clude a large body of interested persons to be used as 
resource and test, but the working nucleus should not 
exceed chairman and four others. 

The chairman should share the task of recording cor- 
respondence and summary with one or more outside 
of the basic group. 

An observer of interpersonal relationship and corre- 
spondence attitude should be available. 

Division of responsibility should be established as soon 
as problem is determined. 

The chairman of a committee-by-mail needs to be more 
of an authoritarian than should the chairman of a 
face-to-face committee. 

The authoritarian chairman needs to provide a choice 
or an out for the members to attain their cooperation. 
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A communication sent from member to member with 
endorsement and perhaps an appended note could be 
used. 

Word communications so that failure to reply indicates 
agreement. 

Build into every communication a deadline for response. 
Subdivide tasks so that members can work indepen- 
dently over a period. 

Develop a philosophy of NSSC committee structure 
that shows the interrelationship of the units. 


The last of the categories presented for this initial report re- 
lates to the skills that both members and chairman must pos- 
sess in order for the group to function efficiently. These skills 
are primarily in the areas of reading and writing, but they 
also include the skills of organization materia! for dissemination 
and for analysis. This category, however, relates no less di- 
rectly than the others to the problems in attitude, mechanics, 
process, and the like. 


Difficulties that are primarily classified in the skill area would 
include: 


i. 
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. Avoiding degressions in personal correspondence. 


Overcoming the resistance to reading that which is 
difficult. 


. Using terminology in writing to avoid exactness. 
. Developing a sincere desire to communicate. 
. Writing a comprehensive, accurate, and readable re- 


port of the committee’s activities. 
Failing to answer correspondence when answering is not 
easy. 


. Knowing how to encourage individual members of 


the committee to respond. 


. Understanding the meaning and proper interpretation 


of mailed comments. 


. Difficulties of clearing up misunderstandings. 
. Assuming a well-written statement will be understood 


and remembered. 
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Among the constructive ideas that relate to the skills in the 
conduct of committees-by-mail are: 


Writing should be simple and easy to read. 

Use postal cards with return whenever possible. 

Use short paragraphs and numbered items. 

Make a study of the forms of communication that have 

been understood ard followed and those that have not. 

5. Recognize the need of interesting writing for audience 
response. 

6. Examine the procedures used by successful direct 
mail organizations to determine the pattern of com- 
position and effective levels of writing. 

7. Develop a code of standards to guide correspondence. 
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In this report the effort has been to present the very initial 
stages of a study in the methodologies that might be involved in 
the conduct of committees-by-mail. 

The ultimate goal of those of us working on this project is to 
recommend procedures which any group in or out of NSSC can 
follow with a fair assurance that their work by mail will be as ef- 
fective as possible. 

The following have had a part in contributing to this report: 
Martin Andersen, Don Bird, Bill and Mary Boast, Ernest Brand- 
enburg, Jim Brown, Burt Byers, Arthur Cable, Fran Cartier, Ken- 
neth Clark, Elmo Cornelison, C. J. Dover, Clyde Dow, Franklin 
Dunham, Thomas Dunn, Seth Fessenden, Thorrel Fest, John Haney, 
Ruth Huestis, Ken Harwood, John Keltner, Milton Levy, Herold 
Lillywhite, D. G. Larimer, Roy McCall, Joseph Meiers, Elwood 
Murray, Gene Myers, Ralph Nichols, Bess Sondel, C. W. Wright, 
John Wright, Harold Zelko. 
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NOTES, QUOTES, AND ANECDOTES 


ON AVOIRDUPROSE WITH A QUICKNIC OF 
THURBALDERDASH 


One of America’s widely published dispensers of oracular prose 
and of the sort of priggish ponderosity that argues its point by sheer 
weight of vocabularly has recently poured out the following in- 
toxicating phrases for the edification of mankind: 

“...as America becomes one vast continental pueblo, the book 
—whatever its residual trajectory as a revolutionary social force— 
comes into its own as a guarantor of that occasional apartness 
which makes togetherness viable.” (Atlantic, December, 1957, 130). 

Our immediate reaction to such a statement is: “Yes sir, I 
heartily agree. I was just telling my wife this morning, if some- 
one doesn’t put a stop to this infernal inflation, next year our dol- 
lar bill won’t be worth a plugged nickel.” 

Several years ago, Clifton Fadiman said of Gertrude Stein: “I 
know of no one except Miss Stein who can roll out this completely 
nonresistant prose, prose that puts you at once in a condition 
resembling the early stages of grippe—the eyes and legs heavy, 
the top of the skull wandering around in an uncertain and inde- 
pendent manner, the heart ponderously, tiredly beating.” 

Gertie’s demise in no sense ended the age of incomprehensibility, 
and were she living today, her studied reaction to the fetid flum- 
madiddle of current socialese might well be: “The more I hear of 
this, the better I like it less.” 

Theodore L. Shaw, in Precious Rubbish (Boston: Stuart Art 
Gallery, 1956), explains how one may develop the truly devastating 
style that booby-traps sanity and fosters manslaughter: 

“The process, of course, is the long established one of beginning 
with a minute dose and building up gradually until a sufficient 
mental paralysis has been established in the patient that will en- 
able him to swallow the most virulent absurdity with nothing more 
than the happy shudder of the drunkard as he downs the stiff 
brandy which, though temporarily validating his vanities, is simul- 
taneously eroding his insides.” 

But dig this delightful dissertation on verbositous fizzle-lin- 
guistics by the fantabulous James Thurber in “The Psychoseman- 
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ticist Will See You Now, Mr. Thurber,” (Science, CXXIII, 705- 
707): 

“The carcinomenclature of our time is, to be sure, an agglomera- 
tive phenomenon of accumlated concretions, to which a dozen dif- 
ferent types of elaborative descriptivists have contributed—eminent- 
ly the old Communist intellectuals, with their ‘dialectical material- 
ists,’ ‘factional deviationists,’ ‘unimplemented obscurantists,’ and 
so on, and so on. Once the political terminologists of all parties 
began to cross-infect our moribund vocabulary, the rate of degenera- 
tion became appalling. Elephantiasis of cliche set in, synonym 
atrophied, the pulse of inventiveness slowed alarmingly, and para- 
phrase died of impaction. Multiple sclerosis was apparent in the 
dragging rhythms of speech, and the complexion of writing and of 
conversation began to take on the light, dry parchment look of 
death. We have become satisfied with gangrenous repetitions of 
threadbarisms, like an old man cackling in a chimney corner, and 
the onset of utter meaninglessness is imminent.” 

If one would be cured of this disease of our time, according 
to Thurber, he must see a “psychosemanticist”—one who specializes 
in the havoc wrought by verbal artillery upon the fortress of reason, 
and whose job is to prevent the language from degenerating into 
gibberish and to save the sanity of persons threatened by the onset 
of polysyllabic monstrosititis. 

Happy word-spinning! 

c.m.b. 
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POSTSCRIPTS & QUERIES 


Editor 
The Journal of Communication 

In the last issue of the Journal W. V. Haney expressed concern 
that too few businessmen are interested in NSSC, and quoted a 
company vice-president as saying: “When the professors moved in, 
I (moved) out.” 

Haney’s interest in NSSC welfare is commendable, but I sub- 
mit that the attitude of his vice-president friend is unworthy of 
serious consideration. As a representative of business who has been 
participating in NSSC activities for some time, I must offer a vigor- 
ous dissent to any notion that we should (a) relax our standards to 
attract a larger membership, or (b) look with disfavor on a high 
proportion of academic membership. 

The nature of NSSC is and should be such that research, study 
and other academic standards and procedures are essential. Our 
membership, therefore, is and should be predominantly from aca- 
demic circles—students, teachers and researchers. A low percentage 
of membership from business is merely a reflection of how little 
emphasis business organizations to date have put on social science 
research and study. This is regrettable, and is a problem which I 
hope one day will be solved. But it will take time. 

In the meantime, we need business members who truly are inter- 
ested in or working on communication theory and the communication 
process. We don’t need, and should not try to attract, business 
members who are publicity men, house organ editors, or administra- 
tors preoccupied primarily with communication techniques. 

I, for one, find NSSC activity rewarding precisely because of 
the professors and the general academic flavor. If this were not so, 
I would confine my outside activities to the various public relations 
organizations, and the trade and management associations. I recom- 
mend the latter alternative to the complaining vice-president, and 
to all of my business associates who think as he does. 


General Electric Company, C. J. Dover 
New York City, New York 
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RESEARCH NOTES 


Testinc Tue Junior Cortece FresHmaAN VOCABULARY 

To determine the vocabulary new junior college students can command, 
freshman English class members were asked to write their own definitions 
for a list of words of the difficulty of affable, concise, fortuitous, perspicacious, 
and nefarious. Fifty minutes were available for the writing of as many defi- 
nitions as possible from a list of four hundred. Answers ranged from single 
synonyms to sentences; liberal grading was practiced. 

The highest score was 166, the lowest 0. Of 200 students tested, one third 
could answer no more than 25 correctly, one third from 25 to 50, and one 
third above 50. Only 12 per cent scored above 100. 

The weakest group of students answered most readily the following list 
(arranged in order of correct answers): meager, imperative, harass, eminent, 
rejuvenate, feasible, zealous, presumptuous, atone, annihilate, and abstain. 
Forty-one students of the 66 in this third could define meager correctly, 33 
imperative, 27 harass, etc. No one in the group either undertook to answer 
or answered correctly acclimate, aesthetic, credulity, foment, nebulous, pre- 
cipitate, solidarity, or tirade, as well as many others. However, since students 
were urged to answer the easiest words first, the fifty minutes would not 
allow them to “guess” at definitions they might otherwise have gotten correct. 

Students in two higher groups found meager, imperative, harass, etc. the 
easiest also. Of the top third of the students, at least a few defined ambival- 
ence, amenable, cupidity, concomitant, euphemism, garrulous, lachrymose, ob- 
solescent, nadir, proselyte, soporific, and urbane. No one of the 200 could 
define averbity, adduce, apocalyp'ic, attrition, canaille, canard, cavil, epithet, 
fulsome, importunate, internecine, mendacity, noisome, orotund, polemic, 
propensity, specious, surfeit, and venal. 

A study of the students’ A.C.E. Psychological Examination scores showed 
that the average linguistic score of the bottom third was 36th percentile, the 
total score was 38th. For the middle third the average linguistic score was 
48th, the total 52nd. Members of the top third averaged 70th percentile in 
the linguistic division, 68th for the total. 

After giving this vocabulary test early in the semester, many of the words 
generally unknown were assigned throughout the year. Perhaps because a 
competitive spirit was aroused by the scores, the test served as a motivational 
device of some value. 

—Patricia E. Payne, 
Instructor of English, 
Orange Coast College, 
Costa Mesa, California 
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REVIEWS 


Expiorations: Srupies 1s Cutture asp Communication. Edited by Ed- 
mund Carpenter and Marshall McLuhan. Published by the University of 
Toronto. One dollar per copy; three dollars per year. 


Dostoevski once said: “For centuries truth will lie right on the table 
before people but they will not take it: they will chase after a fabrication 
precisely because they look upon it as something fantastic and utopian.” Mel- 
ville’s Moby-Dick is a case in point. It lay on the table for nearly a hundred 
years before anyone thought to pick it up. We prefer fizzle-linguistics. Few 
people in our society could recognize truth if it slapped them in the face. 
We have been beat to imsensibility with a slide-rule and have become the 
stooges of wordoggling con-men. We have been booby-trapped by the blather- 
skites. We have become numb with indifference. We have sold our birth- 
right for a pot of message. 

If you have had your fill of the kind of Globaloneyism which smogs our 
society and culture, Explorations is your dish. Launched by the Ford Foun- 
dation and presently sponsored by The Toronto Telegram, Explorations is 
devoted to a study of the verbi-voco-visual media of communication. Eight 
issues have appeared. Number 1 was called by Gotham Book Mart “the rarest 
Number 1 of the 20th century.” Number 8 (October, 1957) “Exploring the 
Word” argues that the swing to the oral mode in communication—individually 
and socially—is inevitable as soon as there is serious challenge to the monopoly 
of print as a means of social communication; that the instantaneous omni- 
presence of electronically processed information has hoicked us out of age-old 
patterns into an auditory world. 

The editors of Explorations have declared open war on typographic 
lineality and the progeny of the presses: the thought-crippling cliche, the 
streamlined stereotype, and the purple-fringed platitude. They believe that 
the media of communication are not mere catalysts but have their own physics 
and chemistry which enter into every moment of social alchemy and change. 
They are convinced that when the sperical word tries to become the lineal 
brick, then the language stutters “entowerly.” They have paraphrased Emer- 
son’s query—“Why should we import rags and relics into the new hour?”— 
to read “Why make the media of light fight on the side of darkened percep- 
tion?” We live, says one of the contributors, in what might properly be called 
an “age of stupefaction”—of lessening reaction to increasingly powerful crises- 
stimuli: stolidity and indifference is now the contemporary intellectual mode. 

Leonard Bernstein, writing in the Atlantic (December, 1957), analyzes the 
sense of glory we feel in a thunderstorm as follows: “Three parts electrical 
stimulation, one part visual excitement, four parts identification-feelings with 
the beyond, two parts adoration of almighty forces—an impossible cocktail.” 
Explorations is similarly oriented to totalism in the use of the senses, an 
attitude that has been called synesthesia: “The difference beiween the artist 
and the organization man in these matters would seem to be that the artist 
senses at once the creative possibilities in new media even when they are 
alien to his own medium, whereas the bureaucrat of arts and letters moans 
and bristles whenever his museum of exhibits is threatened by invasion or 
desertion.” 

Explorations is in a class by itself, just as was Gertrude Stein. Reading 
it is an intellectual experience in the fourth dimension—a tour in the outer 
[43] 
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space of communication theory. Its reputation is staked on a faith in unfaith 
and a belief in disbelief. It is a forward look in a sense that the inventors 
of that phrase could never understand. It thumbs its nose at the reverend 
traditions and the cherished values. 

Reading Explorations makes me think of Mark Twain’s glib remark while 
touring the Vatican. On viewing the statue of Jupiter, he was approached by 
a guide. “How much do you think it is worth?” asked the guide. “Four 
dollars,” replied the American humorist, “possibly five.” 

Have fun! 

—CM.B. 


Apvertisinc Copy anp ComMuNcIATION. By Waston S. Dunn. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956; pp. 545. $7.00. 


Students of communication will be interested in this book, not so much 
for what it contains, but for what it does not contain. The title, Adver- 
tising Copy and Communication, suggests that the author is concerned with 
some relation between the two. Actually, the author is too-much guided by 
conventional treatments of advertising to re-orient his thinking on the prin- 
ciples of effective and ethical communication. This leads me to believe that the 
misleading title is merely an attempt to hook a ride on the communication 
bandwagon. 

A polite interest is shown in General Semantics and Communication Theory 
by the mention of S. I. Hayakawa and William H. Whyte, Jr., but this courtesy 
appears rather forced than sincere and the author gives the impression that a 
committee of advertising representatives have him “covered” while he discusses 
the subject. 

The book is quite obviously designed for an advertising-copyrighting course 
of study. It is divided into four major sections, with chapters on copyiight- 
ing, advertising and communication, planning the advertisement, layout, visual- 
ization, language of copy, headlines and slogans, radio and television, and the 
regulation of copy. 

The author is a member of the faculty of the school of journalism at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

—C. M. B. 


TELEvision AND Rapio. By Giraud Chester and Garnet R. Garrison. Second 
edition. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1956; pp. 652. $6.50. 


This book has been prepared as “a comprehensive textbook for introduc- 
tory courses in broadcasting.” It contains 23 chapters in two principal divi- 
sions: the industry in society, and how the public arts function from the 
studio. Two new chapters are included in this edition: “Elements of Tele- 
vision Production” and “Film in Television” (more than 100 pages). The 
discussion of radio and television is well integrated by the authors. The only 
difficulty which the book presents for teachers of the audio-visual media is 
the inability of any text in this field to keep pace with the rapid pace of de- 
velopment and change in mass communication. Supplementary materials must 
invariably be used in conjunction with an adopted text. Professor Garrison 
is in the department of speech at the University of Michigan. Dr. Chester is 
an executive with the National Broadcasting Company. 

—C.M.B. 
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Human Retations In Busuvess. By Kieth Davis. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1957; pp. 557. $6.50. 


Although there is some justification for saying that all of this book on 
Human Relations for “students both in school and in business” is relevant 
to the interests of people concerned with communication three chapters are 

pertinent. 

Each of these chapters, and the rest of the book as well, is well re- 
searched and documented and presented in an easily read style. The first of 
these chapters, the one on Role-playing, is less valuable than the other two 
chapters, Communicating with Employes and Different Communication Groups. 

The chapter on Role-playing is written primarily for the trainer in the 
business world. The professional speech man will find it lacking in many 
respects, but for the trainer, who has not mzde a study of role-playing it 
will provide real help. This chapter discusses diferent kinds of role-playing 
including the Multiple Role-playing of Maier and Zerfoss, and the Audience 
Role-playing of Maier and Solem. For those trainers tired of using the 666 
discussions or related buzz methods of working with large groups a review of 
this chapter will be profitable. 

Davis’ inadequate definition of General Semantics as “. . . the science of 
meaning as contrasted with phonetics, the science of sounds” lessens but little 
the strength of the chapter on Communicating With Employees. The teacher 
of Business Speech or the adult trainer unacquainted with the world of busi- 
ness and industry will find in this survey of Communications by a man out- 
side our professional field many hints about how to orient principles and 
theory of communication to those who come to us for practical and ideas 
immediately useful. The research of Bavelas and Barrett, and Leavitt is out- 
lined here. The teacher of discussion unfamiliar with this research (and more 
recent work not mentioned here) is missing a chance to impress his students 
with practical implications of textbook theory. 

The chapter on Different Communication Groups points up the many sub- 
groups within a business enterprise, the outside influences like the employee’s 
family, and the union. Davis stresses the complexity of the different com- 
munication channels needed to accommodate these many sub-groups. The 
depth of Davis’ analysis will impress those who view communications with- 
in a business concern as a relatively simple matter. The two pages devoted 
to Union and Company communication can hardly be expected to exhaust 
the subject. The test is whether or not the topic has been introduced well 
and in this reviewer’s opinion it has. 

This text belongs in the library of the business speech teacher and the 
man who trains adults in communication skills. It provides these teachers 
with insights about how people in these fields can be approached and taught. 


—Frep Dow Linc 
Michigan State University 


MANAGEMENT-EmMpPLOYEE ComMuNIcATION In Action. By Harold Zelko and 
Harold O’Brien. Cleveland: Howard Allen, Inc., 1957; pp. 177. (with 
workbook of exercises; pp. 52). 

This book’s purposes are to analyze “the part of communication in suc- 
cessful business,” and to offer “a constructive program for improvement.” It 
is written for: “the executive at the top level of management,” “supervisors 
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at all levels of management,” “management or production workers and sales- 
men,” “students in colleges and universities,” and “training personnel and 
industrial relations directors who plan training for others. The authors’ be- 
lief that “the heart of communication programs is the oral, face-to-face re- 
lationship” is reflected in the amount of space devoted to the four communica- 
tion skills. 

Three chapters, seventy-eight pages, are devoted to Oral Communication. 
Written Communication has just twenty pages, the same as Listening and 
Reading combined. The rest of this 171 page book, 53 pages, discusses in a 
general manner three topics: The Place of Communication in Modern Man- 
agement, The Communication Process and the The Communication Action 
Program. 

The Guide for the trainer-instructor accompanying this book should 
prove valuable to the trainer who lacks experience working with adults. It 
includes five different guides: Effective Speaking, Personal Relations, Con- 
ferences and Meetings, Effective Writing, and Business Speaking. 

This work is a valuable addition to the literature about communication 
in the practical world. This reviewer was pleased to discover that this book 
was not just a re-phrasing of a speech or english text. It is a book which 
deserves its title, making it somewhat unique among recent publications in 
the business communication area. 

Michigan State University —Frep Dow Linc 


Extinct Lancuaces. By Johannes Friedrich. (Translated from the original 
German by Frank Gaynor) New York, Philosophical Library, 1957. 


Johannes Friedrich, a renowned German linguist and archaeologist, here, 
in a readable form, relates the story of forgotten languages and scripts and 
explains in detail, but interestingly for the non-archaeologist, the art of de- 
ciphering these forgotten languages and scripts. 

Friedrich says that about 1800 A.D. such men as Winckelmann, the Ger- 
man archaeolgist, concentrated their efforts on the study of original inscrip- 
tions which aided immeasurably in the work which expanded historical hori- 
zons to a scope of at least five thousand years. This wider scope in history 
gave new meaning to civilization as represented by the Greeks, with Homer 
and the stories of the Old Testament and languages which were restricted 
mainly to Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 

At this same time the first steps were taken to develop a science of lin- 
guistics through the recognition of an Indo-European linguistic community. 
This concept was achieved through a study of German antiquity and a 
classification of the recognizable languages then known in the world. 

The author says that the decipherment of old scripts and languages ranks 
with the wutstanding achievements of the human mind, and explains that the 
reason these translations do not rival those triumphs of physics and tech- 
nology, is that such information cannot produce the same effect upon every- 
day life. 

Friedrich attempts to describe the secrets contained in the extinct lan- 
guages of the ancient Orient, Egyptian hieroglyphics, cuneiform writing, and 
Hittite hieroglyphics. In addition, he gives the reader the benefit of his wide 
experiences in this field. He concludes with comments on some undeciphered 
scripts and why they remain unsolved to this day. 

The author attains his objective in presenting his material in such a 
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- fashion that he provides the reader with a clear and comprehensive account 
d of the knowledge already obtained from extinct languages. 
: Michigan State University —Exsert R. Mosss, Jr. 


- PsycnHotocy: Gernerat—Inpustriat—Sociat. By John Munro Fraser. New 

York: Philosophical Library, 1956; pp. 310. $7.50. 

. Perhaps the most honest comment one can give concerning this exorbitantly 
d priced little book is: it’s not as bad as it appears at first glance. 
, In the first place, the title is misleading. In no sense does this book cover 
f “general psychology” or “social psychology.” Rather, in terms of the pub- 
, lisher’s comments, the book covers “the fields of general, industrial, and 
social psychology from the manager’s point of view.” This last is crucial; 
i if you aren’t in industry, don’t give the book a second thought— and you 
t j may well find it of questionable value even if you are a manager. 
: The field of “general psychology” is covered in a mere eighty pages; even 
the most brilliant writing could hardly hope to canvass such a field in so short 
: a space, and this is not an example of brilliant analysis, though the writing 
' is generally fairly clear and readable. In the later sections, where the author 
deals more specifically with industrial problems (and, to him, “social psy- 
| chology” means “social problems of industry”) the book is fairly thorough, 
though a long way from being really penetrating. For the “busy businessman” 
i who either lacks the time or the interest to gain a really meaningful under- 
standing of industrial-psychological concepts, this work will probably give 
at least the impression of psychological knowledge. 

Most basically, the book suffers from a paradoxial combination of the 
too general and the too specific. In some portions, the author is so abstract 
and vague that one is hard pressed to get anything at all out of the content, 
but in other instances, Mr. Fraser deals so much with specific instances 
that it is unlikely any manager could get general enough principles to be 
able to apply them to situations other than those specifically mentioned. In 
short, the author does not seem to have the grasp of the field as a whole 
requisite to bring forth a really meaningful synthesis of current knowledge. 

One might also wonder at the rather obvious errors in Mr. Fraser’s text. 
In his introduction, he calls the modern mathematico-deductive methods “in- 
ductive,” to the confusion, one suspects, not only of modern scientists but 

} also to managers who may have read other views on the matter. His de- 
scription of the ear, carefully describing the imcus and the malleus but neglect- 
ing to even mention the stapes is startling, as in his complete neglect, else- 
where, in evaluating industrial experiments, of the factor of “social facilita- 

! tion” from the special attention given subjects by experiments in the result- 
ing worker motivation and level of output. 

But in reflecting upon such a book, one cannot help but wonder if the 
blame for most of the glaring faults can most properly be placed on the 

} author or on the hurried superficiality of the men to whom he appears to 
be writing. —D. D. D. 


A Stupy or Tuinxinc. By Jerome S. Bruner, Jacqueline J. Goodnow, and 
George A. Austin. New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1956; pp. 330. $5.50. 
The authors have prepared an excellent summary statement in the preface: 

This book is an effort to deal with one of the simplest and most 
ubiquitous phenomena of cognition: categorizing or conceptualizing. On 
closer inspection, it is not so simple. The spirit, of inquiry is descriptive. 
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We have not sought “explanation” in terms of learning theory, informa- 
tion theory, or personality theory. We have sought to describe and in a 
small measure to explain what happens when an intelligent human being 
seeks to sort the environment into significant classes of events so that he 
may end by treating discriminately different things as equivalents. . . . 


The eight chapters of this book record the outcomes of a five-year pro- 
gram of research which is part of the Cognition Project in the Laboratory 
of Social Relations at Harvard University. Obviously, as the authors them- 
selves say “it is not so simple”, and the reading is often laborious. The first 
three chapters lay the background for the report of experimental research 
which follows. These chapters could well be presented in considerably re- 
duced form, and it would seem that the information could be made clearer. 

The next four chapters, titled respectively: “Selection Strategies in Con- 
cept Attainment,” “Reception Strategies in Concept Attainment,” “On Dis- 
junctive Concepts and Their Attainment,” and “On Categorizing With Prob- 
abilistic Cues” report the results of the research. All of the research was 
done with visual material, most of it with an array of cards having different 
figures such as squares, circles, etc; some of the cards had no borders, single 
borders, etc. 

Workers interested in communication will find all four of these chapters 
of value. The information on the formation or detection of appropriate gener- 
alizations and the light shed on problem solving seems especially significant. 
The serious student of communication and teachers of the subject will find 
the information important in the process we call critical or logical thinking. 
Chapter 7, “On Categorizing With Probabilistic Cues” is one of the most 
useful chapters, for this material comes closer to the realities of everyday 


experience. 

The appendix, “Language and Categories” by Roger W. Brown which 
might well have been an attempt to relate the research reported earlier in 
the book to the use of language for effective thinking, seems to have missed 
an excellent opportunity. Although valuable in itself, the appendix would 
have been much more useful and appropriate if more stress had been placed 
on. the relationship between language and the strategies of thinking. 

This book is highly recommended for advanced workers in the field of 
communication, but be prepared to spend many hours in concentrated read- 
ing, and also be prepared to make your own specific application of the in- 
formation to the solving of problems with words. 

Cc. W. Dow 
Michigan State University 


A dear old lady was taking her first train ride in many years, and when 
night approached, a porter came around with pillows. 

“How much are they?” the lady asked. 

“Twenty-five cents, ma’am.” 

“T'll take six,” she said as she dug in her purse. 

“Six, ma’am?” asked the amazed porter. 

“Certainly,” came the repiy. “I could never get them that cheap in a de- 
partment store.” 
—Sunshine Magazine 
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IDEAS 
IN CONTEXT 


Joseph Satin 


Fifty-three essays and stories grouped about four 
topics central to the problems of man and think- 
ing; “Man in Society” - - “Mind and the Problem 
of Knowledge” — “The World Around Us: Sci- 
ence and Other Values” — “The World Within: 
Ethics and Morality.” Introductions, section head- 
notes, varied and extensive questions, and sug- 
gested theme topics are included. 
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A Spring, 1958 Publication. 


WRITING 2nd Edition 
WITH A PURPOSE 


A First Course in College Composition 
James M. McCrimmon 


Although the theme of this widely used text— 
effective writing must have a purpose—remains 
the same, the second edition has been reorganized 
and thoroughly revised. A new and improved 
Handbook of Grammar and Usage incorporates 
material on grammar and diction. The chapter on 
the research paper now follows the MLA Style 
Sheet and includes unique graphic illustration— 
a specimen research paper accompanied by the 
student note cards from which it was written. A 
re-definition of argument introduces elementary 
logic in a most effective way. Illustrations and 
exercises. 
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